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\ were i rculatior In the former period are 
included the second war for Independence in 18 and 
e purchase of the great region west of the SSISSI ppl 
Bonaparte for a few million dollars Both of 
& ¢ nts added to the reatness of the United States 
{ f er bui ig up a merchant marine, the 
er beit the equivalent of the greatest territorial 
juisitions of modern history, and being practically a 
ft, without cost of bloodshed or the expenditure of 
national energy. In the period between 1834 and 1873 
e included the Me n War of conquest, by which 
Union became territorially the peer of the greatest 
ions of the eartl ind the Civil War, by which we 
Ir ed our ire mey-lender, after hay 
our foreign commerce destroyed, on the one hand, 
ion of States preserved, on the other rhe 
c t \ 1 lerale Debt { t I ions 
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I enterp! her siiver d culty, except 
so f 3 we are needing t much European gold for 
the Tre irv I rve and to meet the expenses of gov- 
ernme! Met ve t nev in industri enter 
prises ¢ " s of | earnings and dividends, 
id the si rqu ! othing to do \ the 
Ther ifter pros] l Ss Or more con stay 
what abou l War el that is causing all the 
trouble Shall we pay it off in gold or shall we per- 
petuate Vv l deemable three per cent loan asa 
s for a pert ent nati banking system of the 
future Uniles ve do one or the other, the debt will 
return to plague us for many years to come 
The author of Deveneration calls upon the news 
papers and magazines to resist the evil tendencies of 


gus art and morbid, hysterical literature by every 
ans at their command, but especially by leaving the 


iasters and disciples of degeneration to themselves. 
f cours the author did not do this himself: but, 
en, such a distinguished pathologist as Max Nordau 





be expected to take the edici he prescribes 
itient. On the whole, it was well thac he did 
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! et the degenerates alone, for in that case one of the 
t re irkable books of the nineteenth century would 
not bave been writte l Ist 
I re is one re j rv degeneration, however, that 
Max Nordau see1 ave overlooked or to have under. 
valued to such an extent that he did not deem it worthy 
( i * a verv serious matter that 
the e in which w e is so singular and so given to 
doing outlandish things in art and literature, and then 
astin them. Se itionalism, the unheard of, the 
runnit after that w 1 is new, just because it is new, 
may be bad signs of t times But there is a redeem. 
£ eatu it 
s this were well-set, conservative, slow- 
ve r ort follow ¢ rigid rules of consistency. and 
adopti new-fangled thu with halting d& ration 
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to be not so. And society, including the a l yrbid 
i erical dev f W Ibsen and im} 
is now the truth at < I 
1) eration ind owing ! nce 
} 
rh only obje ion any! ma ( 
3; view f the case is that it 1 ») plain i obvi 
1 vet we have here a cheering feature of dege 
tion even, an anti-alarm against pessi . a ground 
for hope that humanity is all right yet, a ie 
process in which action and reaction are equal, a pros 
that degeneration itself is not as bad it is painted or 
very deeply rooted such as it 1 n a word, we ive 
sulace for Max Nordau, 
law of compensations is so universal that 
! ] rt surprised to find tt at c.3 thi ! 
g ‘y. Butitis a very great disappointment as well 


a surprise that Max Nordau has not taken more aid and 


comfort from it in his almost too startling book, His 
pu 


been inconsistent with a full recog 





pose, to arouse us all in the premises, may have 





tory and superticial nature of de neration But, a 
the same, the full truth of the matter requires us of the 
laity to cheer ourselves with the reflection, and to take 


to go forth and do battle with th 





additional courage 
monster, 
It turns out that the late Jefferson Davis and the late 


General U. S. Grant were of common ancestry, both 


being descended from William Simpson. They were 
second cousins. General Grant’s full name, it is well 
known, was Ulysses Simpson Grant. His mother was 


Hannah Simpson, daughter of John Simpson and grand 
daughter of William Simpson of Bucks County, Penn- 


was also the 


svivania This same William Si 





gvrandfather of Jeflerson Davis's 


Somebody endeavored, on August 24, to assassinat 
Baron \lphonse de Rothschild of Paris by means of n 
infernal machine sent by mail. In the Baron's abse1 
his confidential clerk, M. Jodkowsky, opened the parce 


which immediately exploded, and tore out one « 


eves besides shattering three of his finger 


George J. Gould has 
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after his three months’ vacation in Europe | 


expresses the opinion that the Defender’ will w 





Parliament, is the latest c 


the American woman-in prison in England charge 





With polsoning h 
her favor in the House of Commons last week, | 


doubtful if this appeal will be successful with the 


Government. Nobody pretends to say that there 
consistency in the policy which holds a woman in « ‘ 
continement on the ground that there is sufficient doubt 
of her guilt to prevent hanging her. Th nelish 
authorities really justify themsel ve y the argument 
that she is certainly guilty of certain offenses for wh 
she has not been punished; so they might well | l 


her on the charge of murder until these other sins have 


been sufticiently atoned for. 





Ambassador Bayard, our rep. itat in | ind 
has succumbed to the golf inania He does not set up 
as an expert, but he recognize that game as especially 
sdapted to men of his years a takes exercise at the 
links as frequently as tv affords He de 
not pl iva brisk game, very tau re 





The exodus of Americans from Europe is immense 


ten times greater, in fact than the steamship accomn 





dations \ New Yorker who wanted to 


»4th inst. called at the London office of the S to ask 





il be broug 





if any influence cot 


passage, even 1n the steerage. 





first-class fare, but two lines 


tion, even for steerage passage One of the German 
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WASHINGTON IN: SUMMER. 




































| bee iid that V hington lead 4 Gual lite 
rf and sh Jor From December to June it is the 
A ife of i Northern cit with Northern manners 
i but when su ner ce f ind the 
war ‘ atu the has driven the smart peo- 
, 1 then Washington b mes a sleepy, Southern 
, e its other self than the beautiful fairy 
iil I ri nt fore the footiights ts like the 
lr ed, } lwo n who emerges later from 

i ‘ rott tre 
} road vent rea ent a i treets, and 
the ly old i green terr é oom! with 
honeysu dad re ve the look of those quiet 
old-fa i ! ‘ Virginia and through 

out the rut 

Of « I every lar citv has a changed and de 
serted lox iJulv and Au it in hington the 
difference ditfere: to speak, New York in 
midsur er, for instance i ist New York deserted 
Its characteristics remain the same Washington, « 
the other hand, not only I i larger percentage of 
her population than other ¢ because there is com 
paratively so little mercantile busine to keep men in 
town—but her whole inner of life changes abso 
lutely, even to the hours for me The Southern 
fashion of early dinner takes the place of luncheon 
and is followed by a very mple suppel which can be 

arved it seven or eight o clock, or W henever people ge t 
home from their drives in the cool of the evening 

In New York a lady who appeared on the streets at 
noon inp a thin white dre would be so conspicuous that 
she would be stared at and made neomfortable: 
but in Washington even the bu st ts are full of 
women in charming white gowns and wide-brimmed 
Leyhorn hats, just as they dre it a watering-place, 

It is on a summer events however, that the South- 
ern character of the city shows most markedly. As 
soon as the sun dips below the Georgetown Heights the 
entire population of Washington comes out in the open 
air to cool off very piazza and doorstep is converted 
into an al fre » drawi room Where people sit under 
the awnings laughing and chatting together and drink 
il iced tea and lemonade They visit from house to 
house informally, gu flittir about bareheaded in 
their dainty muslin frocks, and the men clad mostly in 
I lige white flannels. Go into any of the numerous 
ice cream restaurants and you will not see a single hat 
in the whole crowded room, and even in the open street 
cars you find half the women bareheaded, barehanded, 
and dressed in thin mus! and lawns 

In the West End, where the houses are set back 
forty feet from the sidewalk and separated from it by a 
wide grassy terrace, provision is made for the warm 
weather which catches s0 many people in town early in 
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employed as servants and are consequently kept indoors 
ind out of sight for nine months of the year. But when 
their employers go off to the seaside and mountains the 
are set at liberty It is their holiday, their ‘‘day,”’ and 
they take posss city and swarm in the streets 
and squares in su ‘rs that you wonder how they 
could have been hic the winter 

In the fashionable quarter, where the handsome 
deserted houses al ruarded by ne ro care-takers, you 
will find a woolly head and a pair of soft dark eyes 
peering above the stone coping of nearly every front 
area, like so many ‘“‘Jack-in-the-boxe Fat, comfort 
able ‘‘ aunties mostly ome with brilliant bandana 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, but oftener with 
a coitfure of the innumerable little tightly bound pi; 
tails so dear to the race They will stand there by the 
hour, watching people go by and carrying on loud 
voiced conversations with passing acquaintances on the 
sidewalk or on top of a coal cart. Everybody within a 
block has the benetit of these remarks, which are in 
strong dialect and often extremely funny and charac- 
teristic. I heard two of them discussing the celebra- 
tion which had taken place on the 16th of April, the 
day commemorating the ‘Fifteenth Amendment, 
which set the negroes free. Said one old ‘‘mammy”’ in 


the area to another standing on the terrace above her 
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What is dis heah ‘fifteenth commandment,’ Sis 
tachel?”’ 

I mos’ forgits de zack meanin’, honey,’’ was the 
reply an’ I ecyarn git de rights of it nohow, case 
huccome de niggers wid mo’ mmandments dan de 


white folks 


The little negroes playing on the pavement in front 
of these houses are even more entertaining than their 
mothers on the basement steps. They do not confine 
their conversation to acquaintances only, but delight 





in making audible personal remurks about the passers- 


x Two ladies walking together are apt to hear some- 
thing like this: 

Dat’s my lady in de blue dress! 

Lord-ee! IT wouldn't own her. Vy lady s de pretty 
face-ted one de stri-ped dress, Umm-m! ain’ she 
sweet 


rgan comes in the neighborhood, they 





When a han 
flock around it and dance with such lightness and grace 
that their little bare feet seem hardly to touch the 
ground, When the tune is a lively one, they can’t keep 
still to save their lives—for every darky is a born singer 
and dancer—and they hold out their ragged skirts and 
kick with such charming abandon and skill that it isa 
pleasure to look at them. Wherever you hear a hand- 
organ in summer on the streets of Washington you will 
surely find an impromptu ballet going on. 

All darkies have a great love of music, and most of 
them sing sweetly, no matter how coarse and unmelo- 
dious their voices may be in talking. They always sing 
at their work, and work the better for it—a fact which 
is so well known in the South that in the tobacco fac- 
tories of Richmond, Va., the negroes are not only 
allowed, but encouraged, to sing, and their beautiful 
draw many strangers to the factories. There 
a certain pathetic tone in the negro voice which is 
peculiar to the race. Cultivation spoils it, and people 
who have heard only the ‘‘jubilee singers’ and other 
negro professionals have not the least idea of the charm 
of a real Southern darky’s voice. 

On summer nights they stroll about the streets by 
twos and threes, strumming a guitar and singing those 
sweet, melancholy tunes 
which have lulled all the 
Southern babies to sleep 
from time immemorial, 
and which have a weird, 
uncanny sound as though 
they were originated by 
res—as no doubt they 


1e 





choruses 


is 





were, 

The race characteristics 
come out strongly when 
you white and black 
day laborers working to 
gether in hot weather; for 
instance, the bricklayers 


7 see 


ere aT 





and hodearriers where a 
house is being built. The 
white man keeps in the 
shade whenever it is pos 
sible, and visibly wilts 
when exposed to the sun; 
but the darky seems to 
glory in it, and can stand 
under a broiling July sky 
for hours without turning 
a hair I remeniber par 
ticularly a negro who was 


mploy ed op a house next 
door to ours; a greut strap- 
ping young fellow, black 
and shining like a polished 
ebony statue, and wearing 
a brilliant red tlannel shirt. 
The weather was absolute- 
ly tropical, and this man 
vis stood out in the fierce sun 
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nearly all day, singing and shouting to his companions 
—a magnificent specimen of health and strength. 

The bricks used in Washington are made over in 
Virginia just the other side of the river. They have to 
be hauled along a glaring dusty road across the long 
bridge, and the drivers of the carts in which they are 
brought to the city are invariably negroes. At least I 
have never seen a white man driving one, and I don’t 
believe anybody but a darky could endure the baking 
ride of five miles or more, with the mule at a slow walk 
and not one square inch of shade the whole way. The 
darky sits nodding on the hard board seat, asleep most 
of the time, his body slouching forward, and the reins 
dangling loosely from his hands, leaving to the patient 
little mule the responsibility of getting the bricks to 
their destination. — It a wonder they ever arrive. 
Many a time have I seen one of these carts crossing a 
cable line and its unconscious driver awakened sud- 
denly by the warning clang of an approaching car 
barely in time to jerk his mule off the track. 

At six when the day’s work is done, you 
see processions of empty carts filing past, and when the 
drivers happen to be negro boys, they often race each 
other, three and four abreast, down the wide streets, 
lashing their steeds to a furious gallop and standing like 
charioteers, shouting at the top of their voices. 

On a summer morning before the heat of the day 
you will see all the ladies in town going to market in 
cool-looking white gowns and shade hats. They look 
charmingly fresh and dainty, particularly the young 
girls, who make pictures of themselves in faintly tinted 
lawns and ginghams with fresh flowers stuck in their 
belts and others, hardly less natural, nodding in their 
big Leghorn hats. The old Centre Market is a general 
rendezvous; one meets all friends there, and 
strangers in search of the picturesque need no 
further than this rambling old building, with its front 
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ones 
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facing Pennsylvania Avenue and its back toward the 
river. The country people who sell you butter and 
eggs and vegetables are not at all like the sharp, brisk 
hucksters in most large cities, but are old-fashioned, 
simple country folk, slow and good-natured, whose 


fathers and mothers stood at these same stalls and dealt 


with your father and mother. They know all about 
you and your family, and call out ‘How's sister this 
morning? Hope none o’ your folks is sick this hot 


weather,’ in the friendliest way, as you go by. 

This market is celebrated one of the finest in the 
United States, but the artist or the writer on the look- 
out for chracteristics and ‘‘types’’ must pass through 
the rows of trim stalls and out of one of the swinging 
doors opening to the south, where he will find a sort of 
arcade or covered sidewalk running the entire length of 
the building, and crowded with darkies squatting on the 
pavement in two long lines facing each other with an 
aisle between. The first thing that attracts his eye is 
the gorgeous mass of wild flowers piled up in front of 
the negroes, whose black, shining faces rise grotesquely 
above a sea of delicate blossoms. The wild flowers are 
very beautiful in the neighborhood of Washington, 
and are brought in immense quantities to market. In 
spring this arcade is a sight worth seeing, and rivals the 


as 





THE HOUSE WHERE SECRETARY BLAINE LIVED AND DIED. 
famous flower market of the Madeleine in Paris. Then 
you will find a whole forest of dogwood and peach and 
apple blossoms—great branches of them, so large that 
you have to hire a boy to carry them home for yeu. 
The wild honeysuckle and rhododendron are particu- 
Jarly luxuriant, and for twenty-five cents you can turn 
your house into a bower of spring blossoms. 

It has taken a long time to teach the negroes how to 
cut and arrange their flowers. For years they persisted 
in picking them with stems no longer than your finger 
and made them up in ridiculous little bouquets which 
nobody ever bought \ stiff little rose in the middle, 
with a row of buttercups around it, then a row of 
daisies perhaps, and an outside ring of forget-me-nots, 
all squeezed as closely together as possible without so 
much as asprig of green, and the stems bound tightly 
with yards and yards of string and cut very short. But 
they have learned at last, and now, not only in the 
market, but on every street corner, you can buy beauti- 
hes of long-stemmed flowers. 

1 ‘‘au in sunbonnets, each 
and dozing in the sun behind piles 
strangers from the North. 
look at least a hundred 
i fashion of their ragged gar- 
These are the genuine 


ful fresh bunc 

The de 
one 8s! iokit ga pipe 
buttercups, captivate 
Their wrinkled 
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old Southern ‘‘mammies’’ who used to rock us to sleep 
in their comfortable arms ‘‘befo’ de war. Along with 
the flowers they sell also curious-looking dried herbs 


which they tell you, impressively, are goed for ‘‘misery 
in yer back, honey,’ and which the country people 
believe in with all their hearts, and use for every ache 
and pain. 

The ignorance and superstition among these unedu- 
cated negroes who come in market is astonishing 
when you consider that they are in contact every day 
with the practical life of a big city. You would sup- 
pose that nothing could be easier and simpler than to 
get one of the picturesque old mammies to sit still for a 


to 
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few minutes and let herself be sketched — especially 
when well paid for it. But when I took our artist down 
to the market to make these sketches, and we began to 
arrange the easel and drawing materials in front of a 
satisfac tory group, 1 became evident that our inten 
tions were regarded with suspicion and disapproval 
The old mammies took their pipes out of their mouths 
and discussed volubly together, and at last they every 
one got up and hobbled off inside the market-house. 
Neither tact nor high pay could induce them to return, 
and it was only by strategy that the picture was finally 
accomplished. 

We seated ourselves on 
rounded by twenty or thirty negroes of all ages, pressing 
closely around us and peering over our shoulders, while 
we began to plan the details of the picture. The artist 
set to work quietly on the curious collection of baskets 
and tomato cans filled with lovely flowers, leaving the 
figures to be sketched in when “‘caught,’’and taking no 
notice whatever of the disappearance of the mammies, 
who peeped stealthily at us from the doorways near by. 
Seeing that their absence seemed to make no difference, 
they crept back presently, one by one, and resumed 
their seats against the wall. Instantly the artist 
sketched in a head, but no sooner did its outlines 
appear on the paper than one of the little negroes 
swarming behind us cried, ‘‘Lor-dy, dey’s got Aunt Ca- 
line! Aunt Ca-line, Aunt Ca-line, dey’s got you!” he 
shouted at the top of his voice; and she jumped to her 
feet and fled as if Satan himself were after her, waving 
her hands and muttering, ‘Dey sharn’t git me! 
sir, dey sharn’t git me!”’ 

“Why is it they object to being in a picture?’ I 
asked a butcher who had joined the group surround 
ing us, 

‘Well, they are superstitious about it,’ said he, 
laughing, ‘‘and they think you are making fun of 
them. 

So the artist had a hard day's work of it, and was 
obliged to snatch the models at odd moments when they 
happened to be off their guard, while the exasperating 
little boys stood watch behind us, and, the instant a 
good pose was caught by a few clever strokes, would fly 
and warn the original, who forthwith disappeared. 

The arcade of the Centre Market is probably the 
most picturesque spot in Washington. And yet I don’t 
know. For at every turn one comes upon some relic of 
the days—not so very long ago—when this beautiful 
city was little more than a straggling village, made up 
of substantial brick mansions and crazy little darky 
cabins mixed haphazard together. Even to-day one 
finds the strangest contrasts of this sort. Take, for 
instance, the house built by Mr. Leiter of Chicago, 
which is perhaps the handsomest dwelling in the city. 
It is situated in the most fashionable quarter, on the 
corner of New Hampshire Avenue and Dupont Circle, 
and directly opposite its imposing facade is a tiny negro 
cabin tumbling to pieces in the midst of a barren vacant 
lot. A board nailed to the side of the shanty has this 
sign painted on it in slanting, irregular letters of differ 
ent sizes: ‘‘Gals here for to hire by the day, and wash 
ing done nice.”’ 

Sixteenth Street, which is one of the widest and most 
desirable streets in the city, is largely monopolized, 
even at this late day, by wooden shanties, with here 
and there a tall, handsome house rising majestically 
amid the general dilapidation, The reason why people 
are shy of buying property on this street is because it is 
owned by negroes, whose family life is generally so 
complicated, and the descent from father to son so 
involved in mystery and immorality that it is almost 
impossible to get a clear title to a lot. This same diffi- 
culty affects property all over the city. So you con- 
stantly find a forlorn little cabin leaning cheek by jowl 
against the home of a millionaire. 

In 1871, Governor Alexander Shepherd, who was at 
the head of the Board of Public Works, and who fore- 
saw the possibilities of the Capital, set to work with 
indomitable energy and developed Washington almost 
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beyond recognition. With an army of workmen he cut 
down hills and filled up gullies, paved the streets with 
asphalt, created parks from desolate ‘“commons’’ and 
set out thousands of trees which make it the best shaded 
city in the world. He spent twenty-five million dol- 
lars, and ruined hundreds of people by cutting down 
streets fourteen and twenty feet and leaving many 
handsome houses stranded on top of hideous clay banks, 
But he transformed an irregular, ugly town into a mag- 
nificent city, worthy of being the capital of this great 
country 

When April showers and sunshine have brought out 
the leaves and flowers, Washington is one vast garden. 
The sidewalks are shaded by double rows of trees, and 
the terraces and parks are a mass of tulips and hya 
cinths, One can watch the flowers in rotation as people 
do in the country, from the first pale crocus that vent- 
ures out timidly on the southern slope of the White 
House grounds late in February. to the magnificent 
chrysanthemums which glorify the circles and squares 
in November. Lafayette Square, directly opposite the 
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White House, is the most beautiful little park that ev 

gladdened the eyes of a weary sojourner in town on a 
hot day. Its grand old trees make a shady oasis in the 
surrounding desert of bricks and 
passing to and fro can rest a while on one of 
tumbiing 


isphait, where pe 


benches and watch the b about in the 





grass. The parks are til th babies and their 
mammas all day, and with vony couples—I might 
almost say all night. It embarrassing t 


through one of them and 
lovers by your unwelcome presence 


Many of the old houses tronting on Lafayette Square 
are historical, and were the scene of thrillin event n 
days gone by. The one now used as the Cosmos Clu 
on the corner of H Street, was built by Madison in 151%, 
and occupied by his charming wife, ‘‘Dolly’’ Madison 
during the last twelve years of her life. So great a 
favorite was this famous woman, among politicians 


as well as in society, that Congress voted her a seat on 
the floor of the Senate and 
conferred the ‘‘franking 

privilege upon her. A few 
doors below the Madison 
house is an old-fashioned 
mansion where the late Sec 
retary Blaine lived and 
died. It was built early 
in the present century by 
Commodore Rodgers, and 
some years after bis death 
was converted into a club, 
numbering among its mem 
bers many representative 
men of the Republic. In 
front of this house Philip 
Barton Key, son of the au 
thor of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner, was shot by 
young Daniel Sickles, mem 
ber from New York, ‘who 
killed him for being the 
lover of his wife. Sickles 
was tried for murder and 
acquitted, In 1861, Secre- 
tary Seward took the 
house, and here on the 
night of President Lincoln's 
assassination Payne, one of 
the conspirators, attacked 
the Secretary with a knife 
while he lay ill in bed. It 
is said that, but for the 
bravery of the Secretary’s 
would 





daughter, Payne 
have accomplished his pur- 
pose. For many years af 
terward this house was in 
such bad odor that nobody 
had the courage to live in 
it, and it was used as the 
United States Commissary Department. When Secre 

tary Blaine took up his abode there, and w 30 soon 
afflicted by the loss of his children and his own fatal 
illness, superstitious people shook their heads and de- 
clared that they knew trouble was sure to come 

Across Lafayette Square, on the corner of Pent 
vania Avenue, is the house occupied by Monroe on his 
return from France when he became Madison’s Secre 
tary of State. The Monroe house was also the home of 
General Jackson when he was in the Senate, of Levi 
Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury, and of Vice 
President Colfax when he presided over the 
Three doors from Monroe's house is the dwellin 
Spencer, Secretary of the Navy, once lived—the man 
whose favorite nephew was hanged at the yardarm of 
his vessel for an attempt at mutiny, while his uncle 
was Secretary. Here also lived William C. Rive 
Senator from Virginia and grandfather of Amelie Rives, 
the Southern authoress, When Daniel Sickles moved to 
Washington with his lovely young wife he chose this 
house for his home, and from its windows Mrs. Sickles 
saw her lover shot down by her husband. 

The corner house on this western side of the famous 
old Square was built by Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
with money donated him by the Government after 
his gallant capture of British vessels in 1812. In this 
house he died, from the etfects of a duel in which he 
was wounded by Commodore Barron, whom he 
the old dueling ground of Bladensburg. Judah P., 
Benjamin, with his charming French wife, lived and 
entertained royally in this same house just before the 
war. It is now the home of General Beale’s family, 
where General and Mrs. Grant usually stayed when 
they came to Washington, 

Diagonally opposite is the house where Daniel 
Webster lived when he was Secret iry of State under 
Mr. Filmore, but better known as the home of Mr. W. 
W. Corcoran, that great philanthropist and most hon 
ored and beloved citizen of Washington Since his 
death it has been occupied by Senator Brice of Ohio, who 
remodeled and decorated it so magnificently that it is 
now one of the handsomest residences in the city. 

A few blocks west of this historical square is the 
quaint old octagon house in which President Madison 
and bis wife took refuge when the White House was 
burned by the British. Here he held his first levee in 
1815, and many of the most brilliant gatherings of 
those days were held within its walls. It was the 
Executive Mansion for several years, and in the circu 
lar room above the vestibule the great Treaty of Ghent 
was signed. Not long ago I found a most interesti: 
article clipped from a Washington paper yellow with 
age, which told many incidents in the lives of these 
dead and gone heroes and heroines, and revived the half 
forgotten memories clinging to the famous old mansior 
now rapidly passing away. 

Not far from the city limits is a quiet country bury 


where 








ing-ground in which stands the little ivy-covered 
parish church of Rock Creek, surrounded by magnif 
cent trees and undulating yrassy slopes. Strolin 
among the tombstones after service on a Sunday mor! 


ing you would never dream that, hidden behind ¢ 
hedge of evergreens in the midst of primitive angels 


and Jambs and broken columns, is one of 
pieces of the great sculptor St. Gaudens. It is 4 monu- 


ment erected by a w ealthy Bostonian, in memory of hi 


+) 
wife, and is so very beautiful 1 impre ve that ’ 
describe it se« ilmost a sacrileve \ figure larger 
than life and I 1 1 ik arapery it on a rough 
bowlder against a tall slab of marble With her chin 
restil ipon her hand, she oks out from under a cowl 
of drapery with an expression so sad and so inscrutable 
that you stand spellbound before her, trying to read the 
rida that 1 ‘ mourntu ind long to ask 
} \\ it do you meat What you No two 
pe é et toa ‘ " w he ‘ 3 atatue ionilies 
grief, despair, 1 or Nirvana Discussion ran so 
high when it w first erected that the orthodox old 
vestrymen of the church (without whose al ion no 
monument can e placed in the ce etery) had serious 
thoughts of isting out this beautifu phinx ) tl 
round that she represented some pagan idea, and was 
therefore unlit for a Christian uryil round Put 
beauty always i le he day with men y | i 
and the statue re ins to giorily it in e sur ut 








il Spea I 1 letchurel rd, attl . y t 
of the city and yet so rural and uuntry-like, with al 
sorts OF oO I hioned vehicle hitched near the tt 
chureh dur ervice, and a drowsy hum of insects and 
rustling leave i in through the open window 
reminds me t I have said nothing about one of 
Washington reatest attractions I mean the beauti 
ful, undulatir country surrounding tl city closely oO! 
ill sides, with wavil reen fields and w ‘ which 
Dbegit a t where the asphalt end i : g the r 
with the eet smell of growing thin, 

In most large cities you have to pass through ugly 
uburbs and over many railroad tr before you reach 
i drive and eve! the the roads are bordered by 
villas and cott es But in Washington vou can be on 
a dirt road with fields and woods on evet ide in ten 
minute or less from any part of the West End, and 
without go through ar un or ct I i sin 
railroad 

The drive e very beaut ind varied, and ns 
the road ie you come across co little tumble-down 
cabins with ke curlin up from the chimneys, and 


i penetrating smell of the bacon and corn 
upper. Ragged negro 
children play on the d and when a carriage 

sses they rush forward with wilted bunches of wild 


pervaded 
bread bein cooked it je for 


rste ps 





flowers which they hold out toward you without saving 


LASSCS of cle ir co d water 


iword,. Some of them offer ¢ 
from a wayside epring It seems as though you were 
in the depths of the country, for no factories or other 
suburban eyesores are there to remind you that a great 


city lies yonder behind the thick gre 





mn woods 


At one place, only a short walk from the city limit 
the road crosses a stream rushing along its stony bed 
beneath a wilderness of trees High cliffs aseend on 
either side, covered with ferns and mountain Jaurel; 
bare-legged boys wade in the clear water, and little 


country girls in calico sunbonnets gather basketfuls of 
wild flowers, while hardly a mile away the capital of 


the United States rears its dome and steeples and 
pursues its busy life N iE-BELLE Maury 
@< 
| RKED 

Mrs. Bir Bobbie int I ‘ t mey to 
et our! cut 

Bobt Yes'n 

Mrs. Bingo Then w didn't you rie Don't 
ou know hat boy with s i tow hair »h Ke a 
fright 

Bol ntt pe ‘ 4 noticed 

1 i been awa } intry, haver 

He Ye Visitir sOme people Ll used te now 
w he Il was ry 

She irticular friend 

) I father and mother 
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ONCE A WEEK sicily 
ey rmona Ah i man, ye 1 t seem giad to see me 
l sn rea he vy I i | i I I Ou rapier Wihict 
I 1, m I nul it ni t 
n I ve il Ou t i SI ibn Wa u ! i ] I ur i ‘ as 
Can you rey e they call them 1 id: H k uy t iron, and 
olly replied 
é father ving of horse nd l was not expec e you on, my lord 
usine " I ¥ any one to d By the horn f vy ancestors said the mat 
u pea , é the ass into the forge. stamping his foot until the whole house shook, ‘‘I ain 
tives dra ‘ the fire, held their benumbed punctual to the minute This day one year ago you 
amie called on me in your poverty and distress. I gave you 
yrous you fellow gold to build this house, to buy food and raiment for 
ile the a ready for the your wife and children—but you know on what con- 
ditions l gave yo j for your soul, I have ke pt miy 
| yood | | nd | Canon were both very engagement, you must now fulfill yours. The debt is 
prec ipied the Canor wondering how they due, and I have come for its discharge. So make haste; 
lid pay rth noe ‘ he 4 t! good | ) | have important busines in Limerick, and must be 
ink of the soul of the blacksmith, and what there before the cock crow 
he could do ive bim from his evi iVs. The blacksmith, hearing these words of his old a 
Ther it done, reverend fathers, and I have quaintance, decided what course to pursue, 
added or two nails to the other sh It is perfectly just, Mr. Satan; I am resigned to 
\ yn iid the Canon, neither my follow you, But give me a few moments to embrace 
ven é ter nor I have a cent to pay youfor your my wife and children—to bid them a last farewell. Do 
NY ] i ist wondering how we could settle the me the honor, while waiting. to enter this chamber, 
deb and rest yourself in that big armchair over there by the 
Che blacksmith frowned, and looked a little annoyed. chimney.” 
, Then carelessly laughing, said: ‘‘That need not bother Saying this, our crafty friend pushed open a door 
; i, my father you can pay me some other time, and pointed to an armchair, made of iron. 
when you are passing Ihe Devil—for he was just what the blacksmith bad 
Phe good Bishop, drawing nigh, said: ‘‘I think I can called him—politely bowed, and, seating himself in the 
pay you in something better than money. Have youa_ chair, said Make haste, for I am in a hurry.’ 
wife and children Our friend looked at him with a cunning smile, and 
Yes, dear father—a devoted, good wife, who has when he saw he was firmly seated in the chair, he ran 
ilready given me two little cherubs. We have had a_ and picked up both Devil and chair in his robust arms, 
hard time. but that is over now. Then added, in a carried them into the forge, ed them on the fire and 
n, defiant manne hese times will never come began to blow the bellows with all his might. 
iin Satan had searcely recovered from his amazement at 
The good Bishop, « hearing these words, instinct- this unexpected behavior when the flames began to 
ively knew the dark al into which the soul of the burn his feet, and roll up around the chair. He tried 
blacksmith had faller to leap to the floor, but found he could not budge an 
He was silent a moment, then suddenly said: ‘‘Are inch. Now you must know, when the Spirit of Dark- 
you a Christian—do you believe in God? ness takes on the human form he is subject to all the 
Yes, like many other Christians,”’ replied the black- infirmities of poor humanity. Furious with pain and 
mith with a laugh. I called on Him in my hour of anger, he roared: ‘By all the legions of my Empire, 
trouble, but He did not come to my rescue let me down from here, you cursed blacksmith, or I will 
\h, my son, you did not pray aright; the Most destroy your whole rac 
High never rejects the supplications of those who im Let you down from there, my good friend—what 
plore Him sincerely will you give me if I do: 
The blacksmith did not seem to feel the importance I will twist your miserable neck, and carry you off 
of these words, yet carelessly listened while the Arch- to the lowest depths of the infernal regions.’’ 
lop continued: * lo prove the trath of what I say, “No, thank you, my tine fellow; I prefer to keep you 
you can ask four things of the Lord; through my where you are,’’ said the blacksmith, with a broad grin, 
intercession they will be granted you,”’ as he stirred up the fire, which merrily sparkled and 
icksmith was a happy-go-lucky kind of a fel- danced as if delighted to broil a devil. 
he forgot the moral of what he heard, and only The armchair grew redder and hotter; there was a 
ré ered he could have four wishes, all of which strong smell of burning brimstone in the air. Satan 
would | ranted twisted and turned, his face convulsed with horrible 
\ thousand desires surged through his brain at once; contortions. At last he howled: ‘‘What will you take 
he knew not Nn i to express first. to reiease me 
\t last he cried I wish the first one who « bs \h, now you are talking sense,’’ said the bla 
sie at ) vy pear tree in the orchard could never come smith, with a nphant air I would like to live 
d n until | gave | permission,’ little longer, Mr. Devil, and if you will grant n 
TH f | Ny S| LIMER CK. M i iy n i the Bishop vish for tl y r’s re pite I willt you 
| on eav Not a day; | have your soul Ask for s« 
; », father? th n pears Il or Wal t I é 
ind on the 1 I \ 1 veal res} v insisted the 
s 1id t ! | vith a sigh, “‘so be smith Vhen he evan t lo I bellows with m 
not | ick va carried away by excite ! nal rhe f 1 ra ad, the ¢ r grew hottet 
I i ¢ nti ed \ who ¢ é to the for i he Devil bro ( 
rose I } | ve \ mel in spite of a i Iwill give you the year you ask [01 ! Vy roared 
¢ \ | ( t hair mys thelr fa irl e Spirit o Darkne ; 
t t . rat t i t 1 e who sits down 1 Then I wi allow you to depart, i tl ck- 
! ! i t l mw hin I h, with a mocking bo 
I ‘ 0 y ! iid the reve 1 father why dor Lhe Devil was out of the « ir in the twinkling of 
! \ for Paradis in eye, gave cunning confederate a fearful slap in 
1 I ‘ ed a le ie icksmith, still more excited, went on: ‘Ar the face and disappeared up the chimney. 
l it animal which had the the o new gold pieces our father the friar gave m Happy as a lord, our friend ran to the chamber of 
t nto Jet ma. | Ee t six weeks ago—I put them in my purse, and some his wife and children, and ibraced them with great 
‘ pra I first non of his diocese, who ted ! the J] wish from this time forward whoever affection Ah, my good man,’ said his wife, ‘“‘how 
I puts his fingers in my purse would stick there until I terribly you have burned your cheek! It was the 
to ’ r red n mark of the Devil's fingers Ho any bear it even in 
! | voar i ra Alas! my son, why d t vou ask for Paradise thi ji 
i e mo ind the fir ‘ W hat silly wishes vou h e made! But I cannot prevent Fora year the business of the blacksmith increased 
! I you; I left you free to arbitrate your own destiny. Now nd prospered to such an extent he was forced to hire 
| se. | rayed in a W vole ie tears you have but one wish left three assistants, and all four of them, working from 
ro wen I hee nd f ! The flighty blacksmith could think of nothing more morning till night, could not fill half the orders He 
I t oaned and imbled ir, rather, he thought of so many things he knew not was celebrated throughout the whole country. But in 
ugh | fat which to choose He stood twisting and turning his spite of all this, our man was not happy. He thought 
\t i ey mi t elter f the wood the l ther apron in his horny hands. At last he cried ‘By of the fatal hour when he would receive another visit 
t \ r heard, only the ho my faith, father, | wish never to be separated from this from his infernal creditor, and dreaded the terrible 
t the tless trees rood « ipantor f my work; wherever my apron goes moment. 
road wa fnarrow. As they descended 1ust The last day of the fearful lease had expired. The 
ine « iw the unhappy ass suddenly ishes, foolish as they are, mv son, will all blacksmith was anxiously watching for the appearance 
pped l I i melancholy shake, as but you should first have wished for the of the Devil 
iy " is willing, but the flesh i You have not done so, therefore I'he day's work being finished, his assistants had put 
wenk and. whe irged to go on, slipped and rolled to there is nothing left you but repentance away their tools, and swept up the floor of the forge, 
of the 1 irrving his rider with hin Bah! reverend father he carelessly replied, I when they heard the gallop of a horse in the distance. 
‘ ul 1 re h his the Bishop was have time enough to repent and win my way to Para \ few minutes later a man, cased from head to foot 
ad raised the as he poor animal limped dis ; p ; in armor, dismounted at the door. He was of colossal 
» of its shoes God grant it: it is the greatest mercy I can wish stature, and. notwithstanding his heavy armor, moved 
iin} ‘ tinue their tlight—the good Bishop you Saving this, the Archbishop mounted his ass, with the greatest ease and grace: his horse, black as 
‘ vers ivy and e accustomed to the rude the Canon took the bridle, and they started for the con- night, his nostrils flecked with bloody froth, a long flow- 
vr of w ‘ it energy supplied hi with vent, where the good Bishop was ‘roing to seek refuge. ing mane, and tail that swept the ground, like the one 
engtl } ) ea y the bridle, and climbed The blacksmith watched the travelers until they dis- described in the Apocalypse 
pper f ( n x iniz re and appeared in the cold, shadowy mist rising from the icy Hello!”’ said the cavalier, advancing into the forge, 
re, now only for ) t for the i plight ground, then he returned to his work, arranged his fire, leading his horse by the bridle. I want four shoes put 
venerable r ind began to blow the bellows on my horse. Be careful how you do it, if you want to 
\ ! ‘ wa i t ht t flames darted from the oak logs in long keep your ears on your head 
\ i t use of a } el vellow tongues, while the burning coals Chis authoritative tone denoted a man of quality; 
‘ “ rd hills, vallevs and mountain peaks in their glow- and the richness of his armor, a nobleman. 
I t Car i breathless voice, i dept Suddenly this kaleidoscope of fire seemed The workmen gathered around him, saying: ‘My 
t I I t i cen, is the ise of tl to regulate its capricious freaks, and form into a lord, you are in the forge of the best blacksmith in the 
\ re I r ae ire , h grew and inereased until it country. Have no fears for your horse.”’ 
I texemp : t assumed the person of a man, who lightly leaped to the “This is very strange,"’ thought the blacksmith, ‘‘for 
ere nd while fi f the forg e ; I distin« tly heard the clang of iron shoes as he rode up 
\ warm yourself has fir 1is strange individual was clothed in a short jacket to the door; it must be the Devil 
repress a 8 l of black ve 1 monk’s cowl thrown over his shoul- He was not mistaken. The man in armor, turning to 
id v dear Cano! t ders, a cap ornamented with the plumes of an ow] on him, said I have come for you, my fine fellow; be 
\ ry} t ead i} legs prote with high leathegn ready to go with me when they have shod my horse.”’ 
led | ey 3 what was st re! e, the feathers on Ah! I thoug tranquilly replied our man. 
iw t thes s cap were not the least scorched by the flames. His You are Satan, » come for my soul,”’ 
iT w f was shart nd pointed, his eves close together Truly! | have come for your soul; but I am not 
I early at I to H nos ked like a bird of prev, while a sardonic Satan, but Kalotl hief of the seven legions and one 
rin or lips gave him a very satanic appearance of the Devil's powerful lieutenants. Here the 
S ick w back a step or two, but seemed ivalier drew himself up, evidently very proud of his 
n not © it t t shed at the apparition. ssai stature 
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if 01 LOOK r 
i y ped I 
placed | mn ind er y \ 
you are strong i i it that doe pro 
you ar I uld s e of v wi n the 
iy You my Lord \ Ul ! , Inu 
tl stro! t, grandest cava I r saw ind 
doubt as powerful as yu are il it in ve 
make vyourse na el nh ) into | 
I) i his ither pou } s belt, h 
oO} belo { lel DT saying 1ao tl 
The emissary of Satan ntemptuously shru ! 
shoulders, and said itis no for to do, you 
u tu is rasca 
Soon the giant began to decrease in size; he re ned 
his form, but grew sma 1 ind ille Finally ! 
leaped into the purse, armor and 
quickly drew the strings, and, piacing 1 m the an 
cried to his assistants, who stood | in ip 1 
ent Come boys! get your | I tr 
hard, for we have caught the Dev 
H ‘ompanions rushed » their ban t nd their 
i sb in to fall on the a " 1 
rain 
Lhe unhappy vice-regent of Satan uttered 
trocious cries Ah, you cunning rascal ! yw i 
vetween the ows of the hammers t é it or | 





will destroy you and your accursed race 





In answer the blacksmith only | Stri irder 
boys, strike harder; let your | rs riz ik 
of 3 

Stop! ¢ it e! lgh W tao vou I i 
the demon 

The blacksmith mad i si to his compat 1 é 
hammers ceased a ant; t 1 | iid in a tone of 
mock humility Ivy Lord Kaloth, in name of your 
powerful master, grant ine five year respite I need 
them to settle up my alfair 

Five years, you scoundrel! No, only five days 
that 1 more than vou deserve 

At a sign from the blacksmith, again the blows 
began to rain upon the anvil 

‘Five month Iw il pive you months!’ howled 
the demon. 

\gain the renewed blows of the hammers was t 
only answer he received 

Then five years, on the word of Kaloth, you cursed 





rascal!’ he howle 





On hearing these wor our untied the 
strings of his purse. The vice-regent of Satan leaped 
out, flat as a p ike. Retaking his ori ai size, he 








disappeared with his horse, furious, and swearing the 
most frightful oaths. 
The blacksmith held his sides with laughter; his 








assistants joined him, until the forge rang with their 
loud guffaws. 

Ha, ha!’ they cried; ‘‘you are the most cunning 
master in all the country, for you have tricked th 
Devil himself 

‘‘Wait, boys—I have not won the game yet said the 
blecksniith, in a serious tone, 

The five years of respiteshad quickly run by. The 
eldest « 1d of the blacksinith was now fifteen years old 

1 nandsome lad, who promised to become a robust, 








vigorous blacksmith like his father, for in those days 
the sons were not ashamed to follow the business of 
their fathers. 

To-day, this lad is slowly walking by the side of a 











mule on which a Dominican friar is doz He had 
been sent by his father for tl holy man, begging him 
to come in haste to the forge he is in great need 
of his services 

The fatal term had elapsed. Our blacksmith 
couraged by his former success, had determined upon 


defense. The Devil would have to look 


his plan of 
intended to play him a 


sharp, this time; he 
more adroit than the 


preceding ones 





They were all very tired, for they had been p: i 
larly busy that day shoeing horses and mules ‘ 
party of travelers on their way to Limerick 

The setting sun was reddening the tops of the trees 
an ] the mists of tw ilight began to shadow the sky 

Our blacksmith, leaning against the doorway of 
forge, was scanning the road as far as the eye could 
reach, At last two monks mounted on mules, and a 
lad armed with a switch, appeared in a turn of the 
road. Ina few minutes the lad was saluting his father 


the monks, as he dismounted from bis m 

Master Blacksmith, I 
according to your 
touched your heart at last 


truly grateful 


and one of 
‘Ah, 
haste, 





said: have com in 


greatest desire. I hope the 
grace of God has 
‘‘Most reverend father, I 
itude in 


ther father to a 


am for vour 
my welfare, and see 


sist you in your 


have rou 


WoOre 


you 


0d 





an 


iongs 





No, no, my son. This dear brother be to th 
Monastery of Jesuits. I accidentally met him on the 
road. He told me he had | non a mission for the h 
Archbishop of Limerick, and was now returning to |} 
convent. Cant you give us some refreshment? lhe 


day has been very hot; we are nearly dead with f 
and thirst. 
My father, I anticipated your wishes; a pot of my 











best ale awaits you in the house 

My dear son,”’ replied the monk, who had est 
lished himself on a bench outside the door, ‘‘do let us 
take it here, where we can enjoy the fresh evening air 
and while we are drinking it you can tell me the 


trouble that oppresses you. 
The hastened 
father’s and 


blacksmitl 


request, 


with 
who roug 


to 
called his 


my 


wife 
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ent’s. He was attacked by an 
army of mice while in bed, and as 


a refuge got into a chest suspended 


from the ceiling. But it was no 
use; the mice contrived to get at 


him, and left nothing but bones 
Other like tales are told in differ- 
ent countries, with little differ 
ence beyond that of names; and it 
is not easy to form an idea of their 
origin Stories like this always 
have their counterparts in differ- 
ent quarters of the world. Tradi- 
tion and legends seem to be uni- 
versal rather than local. Hardly 
a country has a legend which may 
siti ! not be matched with a twin from 
MM another country. 

Speaking of rats of course re- 
minds us of the famous Hamelin 
piper Robert Browning made his 
name familiar to English ears. 
The town of Hamelin is situated 
at the confluence of the Hamel 
and Weser, twenty-five miles from 
Hanover City. In the year 1284 
this town of Hamelin suffered 
from a plague of rats; and, as 
usual, the worthy citizens blamed 
their city authorities. The appear 
ance of a strange piper, clad in 
parti-colored costume, put a dif- 
ferent aspect on matters. He 
offered to take away the rats for 
a stipulated sum of money. The 
Corporation agreed ; and the piper, 
not asking for his payment in 
advance, began to p Forth 
they came — ‘Great rats, small 
rats, lean rats, brawny rats, brown 
rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats He piped them down to 
the Weser, and there they were 
drowned. But the rats once gone, 
the townsfolk began to flinch from 
their bargain. They professed to 
feel scruples about keeping terms 
with a gentleman whose character 
was uncertain, to say the least. 
For all they knew he might be the 
enemy himself. So the piper piped 
once more, and this time all the 
N = me 6children of Hamelin came after 
psiiuon ie . i} him. They followed him from 
" the town, and were never seen 
again. The date and all particu- 
lars of this tale are recorded. It 
seems hard to disbelieve it. Some 
thing of the sort must have oc 
curred, for the tale is historical 
rather than traditional. We may 
give it allegorical meanings; we 
may say the piper was the wind, 
and the rats were the souls of dead 
men. Or we may think that the 
children were killed by some epl 
demic fatal to childhood But 
these explanations are not satis 
factory. We must leave the story 
of the Pied Piper, feeling that 
the stranye record of his magic 
music is an unsolved mystery. It 
ean hardly content us to regard it 
as an allegory of the power of 
music—a survival from old legends 
of Orpheus 














Most heartily do I sympathize 
with a writer in an evening paper 
who humorously remonstrated, 
recently. with the unreasoning 
enthusiasts who are still prepared 
to risk their lives and endure all 
sorts of hardships for the mere 
satisfaction of ‘standing upon the 
particular piece of ice that Is situ 
ate on the pole of the earth.”’ Con 
sidering that the practical useless 
ness of reaching the North Pole 
even if it can be done, has been 
admitted over and over again, it 
seems a pity that there are not 
more of such remonstrances 
ainst a form of unprofitable 
foolhardiness which has already 
wasted a deplorably large number 
of valuable lives. At the Geo- 
it was stated that an attempt is 
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\\ yw ed to 1 nt reathings from the earth, wherein they made so lowly Hiram Maxim's ‘“‘flying machine’ into the service 
V\ ed her with rat i abod ; ; low unfortunate it is that such indomitable ingenuity 
rea for tl t Several str ng rat mice legends meet us when and resolve should be de flected by this fatal Polar 
1 er ite | + wecome down to the M e Ages Every traveler up ttraction from ol ects more useful in themselves and 

1 i. | 1 é » the R voes to see the famous ‘“‘mouse tower’’ of more serviceable to humanity 
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7 a e ol of a visit to this spot in his book of Rhine travel With GLOVES with tiny purses, or pockets, to hold Y 
ul ich a iterial proof still existing, it seems hard to way ticket and other trifles, are not a novelty, bu 

vl . ida, who doubt what is told of poor Hatto; but it appears that Berlin may now be seen small round mirrors attached 
1W ‘ ry t » tradition 3 misused the Bishop's name, and now the to the palm of the left-l i glove, so that the fair 

Odin stake ; cone too far to be remedied. The so-called wearer may consult the oracle at any moment without 

\ rats mouse tower’ was erected as a toll station for boats fear of detecti The favor with which the invention 
re sy N tsand passing down the Rhine, and it is highly probable that has met has called forth many a jeer and scoff from the 
i tv! t words Mausethur r the mouse tower, are simply sterner sex is declared to be a sign that female 

' » Use Litsurvived a rruption of Mauththurm, or t tower: in which vanity is growing inordinate; but any student of human 
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\ i i i ly ra which in times of famine he retailed at enorr is devices. 
fa I th pI t \ multitude of rats, driven wild with hunger . 

was S I it last attacked him in his island tower, and he fella ONLY a Very sma portion of Niagara has been 
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" that infe | y ; in god Was con of a knight who withheld some property of St. Clem sulticient to cause an industrial revolution, 











MR. |. ZANGWILL AT HOME 


BY GEORGE WARRINGTON 
T was after reading ‘‘The Master’’ that I felt my first 
desire to meet Mr. I. Zangwill. I had read several 
of his books before, and I had been charmed by his wit, 
his fidelity to truth, his fearless portrayal of the life of 
the Jews, his own people. I had recognized, or | 
thought I had recognized, in him one of the younger 
men who in a few years are to take the places of the 
Hardys and the George Merediths of the present time. 
Indeed, Zangwill and Kipling seemed to me to stand 
out from among the army of mediocre writers who are 
beginning to arrest the attention of the literary world. 
But not till I had read ‘‘The Master’’ was I able to 
appreciate adequately the powers of the man who had 
written it. Too long, too choked with detail, as even 
its most ardent admirers must acknowledge it to be, it 
yet seemed to me a really notable achievement, a per 
fectly rounded work, produced at a time when the pub- 
lic is being treated to slight studies in fiction, when the 

novel seems to be threatened with a blight. 

But admiration for a writer's work does not 
sarily put one in the way of meeting the writer himself, 
as I discovered in the case of Mr. Zangwill. I first tried, 
during a visit in London, to find him at the Authors 
Club. But there his address was not to be discovered. 
I knew, moreover, that English clubs did not habitually 
forward letters. So what was I to do? Mr. Zangwill 
was buried somewhere in the wilderness of London. I 
might try his publishers. But wouldn’t they be the 
very people to ward off strangers from him? They 
surely would want to protect him from all those who 
would take up his time, who would interrupt him in 
the production of more masterpieces. I decided, how- 
ever, that I would boldly attack Mr. Heinneman, but 
before I had time to carry my plan into execution I dis- 
covered, by the merest chance, Mr. Zangwill’s address 
through a young English writer who knew him well. 

‘‘But I think he’s going out of town for a few days, 
he said, when I expressed my desire to meet the author 
of ‘‘The Master’’ at once. ‘‘ You may catch him, 
though.’”’ 

The chance of missing him made me careful to lose 
notime. Mr. Zangwill, 1 had been informed, lived, 
like several of the best-known English authors, in the 
suburbs of London. There is one general reason, by the 
way, why the English writers are so hard to find: if 
they don’t live in the suburbs they live in the country, 
where they are still further removed from intrusion. 
Thomas Hardy and George Meredith, for example, are 
at least two hours away by rail from the turmoil of the 
city, and come to town only for a few weeks during 
“the season,’’ when they permit themselves to be mildly 
lionized. Stanley Weyman has a lovely place down in 
Ludlow, Shropshire, where he does his work far ‘‘from 
the madding crowd. Among those who live, like 
Zangwill, near London, are Conan Doyle, whose love 
for athletics would make it impossible for him to 
endure living for a long time in any city: Anthony 
Hope, who, curiously enough, goes from his suburban 
home every day to the oftice where he used to practice 
law, before ‘‘A Prisoner of Zenda’’ made him a success 
ful author, and writes from nine in the morning till 
four in the afternoon like a business man; and Pinero, 
the playwright, who has a charming little house in St. 
John’s Wood. I might mention others, but these are 
enough to show how the English writers are scattered 
and how difficult it is to find them. Of course, during 
the height of ‘‘the season’’ most of them run up to town 
for a few weeks; but even then they flit about so much 
and they are so sought after that it is almost impossible 
to have sustained conversations with them or 
them alone. 

I felt, therefore, that I was in luck when, after what 
seemed to me almost an interminable ’bus ride, I arrived 
in the suburb of Kilburn, rang the door-bell of the ad- 
dress which had been given, and was informed by the 
servant who answered my call that Mr. Zangwill was at 
home. Kilburn is a pretty little spot, just beyond St. 
John’s Wood, near enough to ,the open country to have 
a suggestion of the rural in its aspect, and near enough 
to the city to be convenient and yet far enough away to 
be out of the roar of its traffic. Mr. Zangwill’s home is 
a simple little frame house facing the road that slopes 
down the hill frgm the thoroughfare leading into the 
heart of London. After entering, I was instructed to 
mount the stairs to the first landing, and at the top I 
found myself confronted with the author himself —a 
short, well-built, amazingly young-looking man, with a 
marked Jewish face and a manner of great frankness 
and simplicity. Mr. Zangwill led me into a large 
square room in the front of the house, presented me 
with a comfortable chair, took a seat opposite me, and 
then our talk began. 

I wish I could reproduce that talk exactly as it took 
place—that is, I wish I could reproduce what Mr, Zang 
will said. As I listened to him, I felt as if I were listen- 
ing to the hero of a romance telling his own story. 
Before I give an outline of what he said, however, I 
want to indicate in some measure the impression the 


neces- 


to see 


man made on me. 

I have already spoken of Mr. Zangwill’s youthful 
appearance ; he could easily pass for twenty-eight. As 
a matter of fact, he is about thirty-two. His face is 
perfectly smooth, the complexion is swarthy, and the 
features are very strongly marked. The mouth 
and eyes are full of character, and the forehead, sloping 
from a shock of thick black curly hair to prominent 
eyebrows, at once proclaims the intellectual calibre of 
the man. The eyes themselves are deep-set and keen 
and fairly shine through the glasses that Mr. Zangwill’s 
short sight compels him always to wear. The author 
does not give one the impression of being an athletic 
man; vet his figure is well developed and suggests great 
strength, probably a racial inheritance He 
slowly and in a low voice, with frequent flashes of the 
wit that brightens his pages. But the expression of his 
face never changes, and he never smiles at his own 
witticisms. 

I naturally began my talk with Mr. Zangwill by 
speaking of ‘‘The Master’’ and of its success, The men 
tion of the success made Mr. Zangwill smile. ‘I can as- 
sure you,"’ he said, ‘‘that all of the reviews do not speak 
of it as a success. Some of them are pretty severe.’ 


nose, 








speaks 


ONCE A WEEK. 


I suggested that this fact might be used as 
gi 
proof of the excellence of the work; the more 





a novel was the more likely it was not to be appre: 
ated So for a time we discussed literature and crit 
cism in general. I think I can say without conce 
Mr. Zangwill remarked that the critics don’t qui 
know how to take me \t first they regarded n 
humorist; so for atime I was labeled fhen I wrote 
serious book; that amazed them Humorists aren 
given to writing books that are intended to be serio 


though of course most books by professed humorists ¢ 
serious. Well, after publishing a deliberately serious 
book, I devoted part of my time to critical writi: S 
these various works of mine rather t 
those critics who apparently think that a writer should 
write in one kind of style and only one 


are contusing ‘ 


‘You must have begun to write at a very ear 
age,’’ I ventured to suggest, ‘‘to have been successfu 
80 young. 

‘Perhaps I’m not so young as I look,’’ Mr. Zangw 


replied And as for my 
itisa comparative ly recent development In my career 
In fact, up to about three or four years ago I considered 
myself Then the tide turned, and 


success, 


if you can call it that 


an absolute failure. 
after that 

“I know a good deal about what happene j 
that I interrupted. It’s what happened before tha 
that I wish you'd tell me about first. 


‘You remind me of Jerome K. Jerome burlesqu 
on writing for the stage Don’t you rer iber the 
character that sits down in the first act and deliberately 


relates the story ot his life? 

‘That’s exactly what I want you to do,”’ I laughed 
Very well, I'll tell ' su 
must report it in your own words, you know I don't 
want to ‘blow’ about myself, as you Americans say, in 

the papers 

I promised, and the author of 
ceeded to give a semi-humorous account of the years of 
gle that led to his present success. Here it i 

Mr. Zangwill was born in London, but at the age o 
three his family moved to one of the manufacturing 
towns in Northern England. There he remained for 


bg 





you since you ask me ] you 


Master’”’ } 


lhe 





strug 





several years, when he returned to London and was 
placed in the great free school for Jews in Whitechapel 
It was at this school that he received his elementary 
education and where he passed the hardest years of his 


life. He distinguished himself there for the excellence 
of his scholarship, which finally won for him a tutor 
ship and led him into teaching. Indeed, while still a 
pupil in the school Mr. Zangwill taught some of the 


lower classes. So when he graduated he continued his 
instruction, and he remained at the school for several 
years, hating the work, chafing against the narrowness 
and the restraints of his superiors and longing for the 
free career of literature 

“Tt took me a long time to make up my mind to 
adopt literature as a career,’’ he when I 
him why he hadn't begun to write as soon as his school 
‘I was afraid I couldn’t make enough to 
Then, too, I wanted to 


said asked 


ing was over. 


support myself by it. take a 


University degree, and my teaching at least gave me 
my evenings free, and these I devoted to studying for 
the decree.”’ 

“Which you got?" I suggested. 

“Yes—from the London University.’ 

‘After that I suppose you began to think seriously 





of writing. When did you begin 

When did I begin? You don’t suppose I w 
I got my degree before I began to write, do you? I've 
had the fever within my blood ever since I’ve been able 


to hold a pen in my hand, 1 





wrote 

















a mere youngster—two, in fact I d ed ) 
another boy who took it down wccour 0] 
The other I wrote for the boys : i 
covered that I had a knack at turning out fict 
they made me write novel to them nd ¢ ! 
they gathered around me and heard 1 r la pter 
That was my first audience 

Then while you were travelir you f ] ‘ 
time for serious writing, 1 suppose 

“Yes, I did a good deal then I had a friend e 
school, another teacher, who aided and abe mé It 
was he who persuad i e to do myt t { é 
ish life. But before this time I had already tried my 
hand at several long stories and at a little play lwo 
of the stories had won prizes in literary competitions, 
so I felt as if I had a right to take myself ser V \t 
any rate, I made a realistic study of Jewi fe as I 
saw it around me, persuaded a publisher t ring the 
book out anonymously, and succeeded in selling a great 
many copies. The Jews were furious about it; they 


thought it was libel . simply because it was true to 
bad * 2 


further 


seTioUus 
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«) 
life and, of i the more they t ced agai 
the more it sold It was very amusing for me tot 
them abuse the unknown author 

“This really launched you into literature, ther 

Yes, I ippose it did; but | was soon to mee vith 
hipwreck lhe head master of hool discovers 
through a i lent, that | w publishin all kis 
thir ind he ive me the choice of re nit my pia 
or of showll the committee that ran the estal ent 
everything | intended to publish in future Ll hadn 
yet found the rewards of literature sufficiently allur 
to tempt me to \ up my ary a i teacher, thou 
I loathed the wor o | pr ised to ubmit mv MSs 
tohim. The result was that I wrote nothi ata 
publication unt i few ear later, wh i had to gg 
ul my } st « rLatit i al pute with 1! y Uper I 
I made use of my freed 1 bY ol at or into active 
ournalism and by tryir to find a publisher for mg 
novel that I bad writte with a friend of miu ] 
Cowen 

What was tha 

It was called The Pre er and the Painter i 
here it i Mr fang Ww ried prir n fro h 
chair and going to the bookshelv« hat ed o1 er 
ot the ro ri i K ¢ SY Large handso bound 
volume n d and passed it ¢t re I é I ired 
pages in fine print he tug i Lhink « hat f& t 
task l wrot it every night ra year, w ! 
aay worl i 1OO vu | ‘ 

then ti ve lL said 

Practical though Cowen deserve cred for the 
germ of the idea » to speak, and for writi he r 
three or four chapters He is a brilliant fellow nd 
might do great t nes in literature if he'd o1 dev 
himself to it But lhe vyone head and hee nto jour 
nalisin and he has no time r anything else hie was 
very enthusiast over writing “The Premier nd the 
Painter’ at first, but he was so absorbed in hi urna 
istic work even then that he couldn't go on with it I 
on the contrary, became really interested in 1 I deter 
mined to make it a itire on our political vyatem and 
on society in eral till feel rather proud « it 
though when, after a reat many rejections, it wa 
finally published it didn’t s« ind though it was very 
warmly praised | the paper it didn t do me the least 
good in the way of re tior You see, we published 
it under a pseudonyn J, Freeman Bell Now that 
is republished under Cowen's name and my own I hope 
it will have better luck 

After your entrance into jour ism I suppose y 
had even less time for erary work than while y 
were teaching 

That was e3 ly my experience Journalism 
terrible taskmiustress, especially the kind of journalisi 
that I went into rhe friend who had persuaded me to 
write my first Jewish story joined with me in the estal 


which wa 


Well, | 


lishment of a tilled Ariel 


eupposed to be 


weekly paper, ¢ 


devoted to wit and humor 


think it was. At any rate, I nearly killed myself in my 
effort to devote it to those laudable end 1 was the 
sole editor, and practically the sole contributor—I 
might almost add that I was the sole subscriber, for 
few, precious few, bought our worthy publication 
People and critics praised it, but they wouldn't spend 
money on it or ¢ irse critics never spend money on 
anvthing Well. for months we were on the verve of 
collapse, and it was while standing on the brink of the 
precipice that | had my first genuine stroke of fortune 
Light in dark places, as it were 

How was that? 

] met a publisher who knew and approved ot my 


why I dien't 
ped, ‘I've just 


efforts as a humorist, and he asked me 
write a funny book, ‘My dear sir,’ I ga 
begun one, and I've finished two chapter 
said he'd like to see them, and | dragged 


my office and read them to him He 


already He 
him 
liked them 
through him I 


over to 


I urged 
I 





me to finish the book, published it, and 

made my first genuine literary success. That was ‘The 
Bachelors’ Club. The book made a great hit both in 
England and in America, and no one was more aston 
ished by it than I was. Of course | made up my mind 
to strike while the tron was hot, and I’ve kept striking 
ever since. I’ve had the good luck to sell all my other 
books in advance, and the public has treated me very 
generously. 

Those who have read ‘‘The Old Maids’ Club lhe 
Children of the Ghetto Ghetto Studies’’ and ‘‘The 
Master’ know how admirably Mr. Zangwill has fol 
lowed up his success Indeed, I doubt if there is at the 
present moment any writer who shows greater versatil 
ity than he possesses, and there are few, even amon; 
the older and more experienced men, who write with 
such power Surely no one has shown greater ability 
in dealing with the Jew; in this regard Mr. Zangwill 
has been absolutely fearless \ Jew himself, in full 
sympathy with ail that is best in his religion and his 
race, he has not hesitated to throw a clear light on the 
weak ness the it and follies of his people Tisat 
the Jews are the greatest of the earth, that their relis 
10n 18 far above ar othe! piritual revelation that the 
world has had, he tirmly believes Think of a the 
Jews have done in the world he said to me hink 
of all they are dot And think of the « tacle 
thev've had to overcome ever ince they were cast out 
of their inheritance and treated as the vilest creature 
of the earth! They've not only led the world ir on 
merce, but in tl irts as well Of t lL reulize 
keenly that the é have faults; but they e surtiac 
fault tv € t rit d | Tr} et tand 

1 fight ‘ i the ve a it ive nd 
patic \ nd ore than held thet In thi 
respe ne i ver tris ! Lhe 
Chri ul } pre tt | ’ +} 
the tid t ng in f ‘ Th rid 

' over t ir ¢ re rd tor 
ter I h ay the respe he elve 
and hold their J ¢ te and ir 
it ever ir I » you if e! I ! tl 
General Bootl ‘ i ryed 
our | ¢ mio 
fact 

| I not hely arveling, as I sat list Mr 
Zangw it the strar roma! ‘ reer nly 
; few yé ar as 2S) p ese) t el ¢ r of 
free school for Jew Wi echapel ind no one if 
the most succes fu id tl n t promising of ng 
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The work is of urs » every other, 
to quality, rangil n value fre one dollar 
to one hundred dolia 3 peri ° 
fany Company have been the first to employ 
the stained-glass industry. \ number of 
cing young girls are engaged in selecting and 

rlass, and, judging from their pleasant 
the attention they bestow on the work, it 
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i it € l 
{ rs id i I ) 
| the pr t sked her t ive 
> old, wit i V i l wv here you 
\ id, 1 of plagiarism \ll 
p were the i v« iw re them 
en the boa pped Christian th r 
dered hore \\ | Say >» them sureless 
For mill ‘ years the Father of Wat ud 
oure lil ind had brought down fr bmour 
yt ind va intl vriads of ; st | 
nd | By acre 1 by 3 he had enct l 
upo e ocea fter century had | 
relt int LV hh il cor uere i new 
dom It was s re 1 he built, and for 
ever lL ever hie t } elf wi erratic fancy 
i eady purpose ling vavs seaward 
re al thot l re P of ferti 
\ er ! e@ way I te ] ivil Dt 
aul u { o ! Intain-tops 
t 1 m on ¢ ry freshet to beau 
tifv l irdel! ire rests and vamps 
W ind t i inna t ng with strange 
"I trop ere betore there oniy 
the gray reen t \ I 
Here t i ~ The river, like any 
onal \ ts peo} | 1 so enriches his 
ré t the s I ttle t { in and Rose 
found f l l \ enough r shelter 
1 lit rs for the other s de ind 
t such s igery W ! 
it ih Te 1 muttered is he tr 
shore rh ot Ll hea Bla ol 
ith edge lay « the horizon J le waves, rip 
pli the ore e turning back, as they had for 
es, i the sea that their piayeround Was gi 
~ d the sea was angered For a ecycie the 
liows had mut ured, ¢ to another, and had ine 
over their | I rising in fury, and nh subsiding 
in a menacing ci miling as in fe tful 
nd now thunderi: of desolation, but 
retiring until half a continent was lost. This had been 
for t « the ocean and the river re 
Ihe yw in 1inous hush, the sea com 
mune h e Prince of the Powers of the Air, and 


ill Na 





ture seemed to listen anxiously, awaiting the 


sue of the conference 
lo Jean it was only a storn He strode homeward 
to escape it, fishing as he went, and looking occasior 
ally out over the sea, The water was glassy smooth, and 
black, but underneath the surface uneasy monsters 


seems 
broke n 
drifted 
tering, 
uncert 
roked 
Sud 
shore 
keen 


wel 





1 to be writhing in a confinement quickly to be 
The ominous hush continued, but great clouds 








hither and yon, across the sky, breaking, clus 
whirling in zig-zag orbits at the bidding of 
ain winds, and sinking lower till the horizon 





irregular and sn 
denly he saw a half ‘nt swimmer a mile from 
It took keen eyes to see: but Jean's eves were 


lie watched a few ents, and then, as if it 








an ordinary act, he coolly stripped himself and 




















started to the rescue He swam like a savage—that is 
perfect d it wa ot long before he reached the 
man who, buoyed on a life-preserver, was struggling 
desperately, but with fast-failing strengt! toward 
shore Another half uur would have done him to 
death with exi tic 

No eye beheld but the All-Seeing one, which Jean 
col lered not Curiosity, perhaps, more than huinar 

had impelled him to the rescue. He was no hero, 
or if he were, he I it ot When, therefore, in this 
reat solitude of the s¢ saw a face uplifted which 
he hated vhen he found man whom he had cursed 
n his heart because of ilousy, it was small wonder 
that he pause 

Let him die,’’ he thought It is nothing to me 
The man he had f was one of those who had sought 
! with evil pl se in the old market place. What 

t to me; he said, and turned toward the shore. 

n 1e some sudden compunction which surprised 




















inding it, and a half-contemptuous pity 
hate. With a growl that was almost 























sup 
turned, and, supporting the ¢ 
swt landward He had saved his et 
ar t ting, went on to meet that strange 
return fate often makes to him who does great good 
vith inadequate motive The irony of fate, we call it, 
owing no bet I 1e, and not perceiving the subtle 
underlying princi} 
When he dropped t s form on the 
rude much in } i at it with 
vague misgiving Rose pressed 
1 amazement 
W but present 
re Ca t a ieep 
an saw in r an instant 
t V a uls thir Stave ] 
his har Str the \y tim Was 
ready to | 
As he wave d in purpose there came a crash and a 
glare together that ude reel It was as if heaven 
i he had clashe ur caught between, was 
) and tre ng W he appalling concussi 
H Rost owering t floor in fright, and the 
stranger moving uneasily, though evidently still uncon- 


scious ; 


and with a sort of isp he groped his way to the 











open air, where he stood panti: and 
t 





truggling With passions that see ed to 
hoke In ind which he understood 
only vaguely. 

Lhe storm had broken. Lhe first 
upendous shock was only the sig 


Such thunder as he had never imagined 
0k the earth. Flashes of 
supernal light blinded his eyes The air 





was like strong liquor, and as he gasped 
ither than breathed it, his whole frame 
tingled with electricity The wind came 


violent gusts that taxed his utmost 
strength as he strove merely to keep his 
” thold. 

Inside the cabin Rose still crouched 
on the floor, shuddering and moaning in 
an ecstasy of terror, powerless even to 
cry out. It was not yet night, but, save 
for the lightning, it was dark as mid- 
night. Presently—it might have been in 

minute, or in an hour, neither she nor 
lean knew—the man on the bed revived 

‘little. Looking around he saw the 
woman, 

Who are you? Where am I? he 
asked, feebly; but if Rose heard, he 
terror Was so great she was not conscious 
of it. The stranger’s fear, however, 
seemed even greater than hers, What- 
ever horror he had escaped was worse 
than the storm. He seemed unmanned 
entirely. Struggling from the bed, he 
staggered toward her, and falling, grasped 
her hand. 

Do not let them get me,’’ he babbled, 
pleadingly, and on the instant Jean 
entered. The lightning showed him the 
attitude of the two, and the bonds of his 
passion burst. Snarling and leaping like 
a wild beast. he seized his enemy, lifted 
him bodily in midair and hurled him 
violently against the rude wall. Go! 
he shouted, pointing to the door 

Confused, and too bewildered to spe ak, 
the other struggled to his feet, and stood, 
uncertain, 

Go!’ Jean yelled again, and sprang 
forward, but with a wild cry of fear the 
other fled out into the terrific night. The 
storm was increasing. Water was fall 
ing, not in streams, but masses, The 
wind was crashing down huge trees, 
shrieking with fury. As the fugitive 
staggered out he was seized and twisted 
for a moment with a violence to which 
Jean’s had been child’s play, then thrown 
backward to the ground. 

Jean stood inside, smiling, his terror 
forgotten in the supreme maiice with 
which he thought of his enemy’s cert 


f 











death, 

On the moment a great wave, overle ap 
ing its fellows, rushed across the low 
barriers of the shore, and, sweeping i 
through his doorway, washed up to his 
knee, Seizing Rose in his arms, he stood 
for a moment irresolute. His cabin 

uld be no refuge against this, and 
there was none other within miles. Then 

ime another wave, waist-high. Snatch- 
some loose rope from the wall, he 





might his way through the seething 
the outside of the cabin 
‘as only one chance He 
Lot »to reach a tree. With a de sper 
ate ¢€ fort he lifted Rose so she could 


clamber upon the low réof, and quickly 
followed her. The wind beset and 
wrenched him as the water had, but his 
wonderful strength lasted till he had 
reached the ridge-pole, torn away some 
lighter boards and lashed Rose and him- 
self to the heavier cross timbers. lle 
could do no more, and after this was | 
done death seemed inevitable. | 

And still the storm increased. As if it 
had gathered together all its wrath at the 
wrongs it had suffered for ages, and was 
wreaking it all in one supreme outbreak, 
it roared with a monstrous voice, echo- 
ing thunder with thunderings and bel 
lowings fit to crack the sky, and rolling 
and leaping aloft with the rage and fury 
of a legion of liberated demons. And, as 
if its wrath had fired all Nature with uni- 
versal exacerbation, the eleynents above 
joined in the’ tremendous turmoil. 
Climax succeeded climax, till with a 
convulsive leap the entire ocean seemed 
to be leaving its bed when an irresistible, 
vast and awful bulk of water hurled 
itself in demoniac rage over the land. 

Coming like a solid wall, from twelve 
to twenty feet in height, it crashed across 
the low shore and overran the land for 
leagues and leagues, smashing, twisting, 
shattering the very face of the earth, till 
it left behind, when its fury was ex- 
hausted, a desolation as terrifying as the 
burned-out surface of a dead world. 

Torn asunder and swept away by this 
now historic wave, the timbers of *the 
frail cabin to which the two unfortunates 
were bound were tossed, like straws ina 
mill-race, now together and now fi 
apart, back through the forest, until, by 
one of those freaks of chance, too strange 
ction, the two were lod | 











br: hes of one tree. By ast £ 
chance, the senseless bodv of marl 
had driven out had been tossed 
about like anv other bit of flo till 
it had floated into a tree close by. Some 
twigs of this tree he had grasped with a 
drowning man’s clutch, and he lay poised 
on a huge limb, unconscious, but held in 
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that she could be alive. 








did not know her. 
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